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When | Felt Like the 
First Chapter of Job 


The important-looking man 
snorted. “Huh! Juniors! They aren’t inter- 
ested in missionary work. What we need to 
provide for them is more games so they can 
run around and play.” 

This was in a committee meeting, and 
there were several important-looking men 
sitting around the table nodding their 
heads. 

I believe in games. I also believe that 
juniors enjoy missionary work. 

“I think,” I said—one has to be careful 
when speaking to such important-looking 
men—“I think that although juniors like 
games and ought to have them, they love 
to do missionary work. 

“In a few weeks,” I said, “it will be Hal- 
loween. I’m going to ask my juniors to go 
out that night and collect canned food for 
needy people. That’s missionary work. I 
believe a lot of them will help.” 

And right then I felt like the first chap- 
ter of Job! You remember that in that 
chapter God boasted to Satan about how 
good a man Job was. Satan said he didn’t 
believe it, but Job didn’t let God down. 

Now I had boasted about my juniors. 
Would they let me down? 

This year the time for collecting cans 
came on Saturday night. There was going 
to be a big Halloween party that evening. 
Some adults said to me, “Why don’t you 
have the juniors go out on Thursday night? 
That way they can still go to the party.” 

I said, “No.” And I had reasons. 

I was sure that Saturday night was by 
far the better night to go out. And I wanted 
the can collecting to come the same night 
as the big party, because I wanted to have 
unassailable proof that modern juniors, 
when faced with the choice, will choose to 
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do missionary work rather than dressing 
up in funny costumes. 

Soon after this I had some eighth-graders 
in my car. I said to them, “Can collecting 
and the big Halloween party come on the 
same night. Are you going to collect cans 
or go to the party?” 

One girl said something that thrilled me 
clear through. Said she, “I wouldn’t feel 
right going to that party, with the can col- 
lecting to do.” 

I wished those important-looking gentle- 
men could have been there to hear bale 

And the rest of the girls all said that, 
of course, they would collect cans, too. 

Oh, I wish those important-looking men 
had been there! 

Two weeks later I had some seventh- 
graders in the car and I told them about 
the can collecting and the party. 

“Why, of course we'll collect cans,” they 
said. ““That’s the most fun we’ve ever had 
at Halloween.” 

Perhaps it’s just as well the important- 
looking men weren’t there that time. They 
might have been embarrassed. 

And perhaps you are asking, Did those 
juniors keep their promises? They did. 

Of my juniors, 117 collected cans. And 
they worked! Two groups of eighth-grade 
boys asked if they might please start at 
five-thirty, half an hour before the others. 
One of those groups, with seven boys, came 
home later with 400 cans. The other, with 
eight boys, got 540. One boy, Elmer, got 
100. The total for the evening was 4,422, 
an average of almost 40 a junior. 

Two of those important-looking men 
came to see what was going on. They said 
the nicest things! 

Altogether, within five or six miles of 
here, nearly 275 juniors took part, collect- 
ing almost 7,500 cans. 

I think I know how God must have felt 
when Job said what he said in Job 1:21. 

Please write and tell me what your jun- 
iors did at Halloween. Not that I need the 
proof, but I may run into more of those 
important-looking gentlemen, and it would 
be fun to get the message across to them— 
juniors do like to do missionary work. 


Your friend, 


hesewe. Wrxisel 


























Who Said Strawberry Jam? 


By REGINA MAGARY 


| on strawberries looked fine as they sat 
in the kettles on the table—big and red 
and juicy. Yummy! Arthur thought of the 
glasses of bright-red jam that would soon 
line the shelf in the cupboard, and his 
mouth watered. In imagination he could 
almost taste that jam, but it would be much 
better when he could really taste it on some 
of mother’s freshly baked bread. 

Mother lifted the cover from the can 
where she kept the sugar, and was sadly 
surprised. “I didn’t realize the sugar was so 
near gone. Arthur, hurry and saddle Tip and 
ride to the store. Ask Mr. Sullivan to take 
twenty pounds of sugar out of the sack we 
ordered and put it in this clean flour sack. 
You can carry that much on your pony. You 
had better hurry so I can get the jam made 
this afternoon, before the strawberries 
spoil.” Arthur started out the door, then 
turned suddenly. “If I take the bicycle, Mom, 
I can make the trip a lot quicker. I can be 
all the way down the hill in the time it 
would take just to saddle Tip.” 

Mother shook her head. “I don’t think 
that would be a good idea. After all, it is 
four miles and you would find it hard to 
balance the heavy sack on your bicycle. 
And then there is the hill to come up, you 
know. We mustn’t take any chances on any- 
thing happening to the sugar. We can’t 
afford to.” 

Arthur’s voice was full of confidence. 
“Oh, I can do it easy. I’ve carried lots of 
things without dropping them. Please let 
me ride my bike.” 

Arthur's assurance overcame his mother’s 
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Arthur scooped up the sugar with his hands, but he 
seemed to be getting an awful lot of grass and dirt. 
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Stories of the Girl Who Had Visions—7 





A Sailor Boy Becomes 


a Preacher 


By BONNIE KINZER TILLMAN 


, youl after James and Ellen White were 
married they attended a meeting in 
Topsham, Maine. Elder Joseph Bates, some- 
times called Captain Bates, also attended 
this meeting, and he and the Whites quickly 
became dear friends. Elder Bates was a man 
twice as old as Elder White, and because 
of his experience and powerful Christian 
character he was a great help to the young 
couple. 

As a boy his great desire had been to be- 
come a sailor and roam the seven seas. So, 
at the early age of fifteen he quit school 
and made his maiden voyage to England. 
Then for twenty years he had sailed the seas. 
He advanced from cabin boy to captain 
and owner of his own vessels. 

Like most sailors, he lived a reckless life 
at first. He smoked, drank, and used the 
vile language of his companions. Once, 
while visiting his home, he met a lovely 
Christian girl. After they were married she 
faithfully prayed for him, and when he left 
home for a trip on the sea, she slipped a Bi- 
ble and other good books into his sea chest. 
He read these books and they changed his 
life. He turned from his wicked ways and 
gave his heart to Jesus and joined his wife’s 
church. 

When it came time to retire, he had 
saved up a lot of money. He sold his ship 
and built a lovely home, expecting to spend 
the rest of his life at ease. Then he heard 
the preaching of William Miller, and not 


only accepted it but began to preach the 
soon coming of Jesus to others. 

He too was disappointed when October 
22, 1844, passed and Jesus did not come. 
But he refused to be discouraged. He heard 
Mrs. White relate her visions but could not 
believe that they were from the Lord. One 
day he tried to talk with Mrs. White about 
the stars. He had lived on the sea for so 
many years that he knew a great deal about 
the heavenly bodies. He found that Mrs. 
White knew nothing about them. She told 
him that as far as she could remember she had 
never so much as looked inside a star book. 

Then while at this conference in Tops- 
ham, Maine, Elder Bates saw Mrs. White 
being given a vision. While still in the vi- 
sion, she began to talk about the stars. 
She described a planet that had rosy-tinted 
belts around it. “I see four moons,” she said. 

“Oh,” said Captain Bates, “she is viewing 
Jupiter!” 

Then she described another heavenly 
body as having belts and rings, and said, “I 
see seven moons.” 

“She is describing Saturn,” he said. 

Next she said, “I see six moons,” and at 
once began a wonderful description of the 
opening in the heavens found in Orion. 

Captain Bates arose from where he was 
sitting and said her description of the open- 
ing in the heavens was better than any he had 
ever heard. And from that evening on he 
was satisfied that her visions were from God. 
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All those who believed in Christ's second 
coming were put out of their church. So 
they met in little companies here and there. 
One of these groups was in Washington, 
New Hampshire. A woman by the name of 
Rachel Preston moved there to be near her 
daughter, who was teaching school. Mrs. 
Preston joined the company of Advent 
believers, but from the Bible she taught 
them that the Sabbath is the seventh day 
and not the first day of the week. All this 
group accepted the Sabbath and became the 
first Adventists to keep the seventh day. 

Captain Bates heard about them and went 
over for a visit. After studying with them 
he saw they were right, and he went away 
a Sabbathkeeper. 

On his way home he was crossing a 
bridge, when he met a friend who greeted 
him by saying, “Captain Bates, what’s the 
news?” 


eS eee sire Sete + 
Srankirma ae ‘ 
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With nothing much else to do to pass the time, Cap- 
tain Bates began reading the Bible his wife sent. 


“The news is that the seventh day is the 
Sabbath,” replied Captain Bates. 

“Well,” said the man, “I will go home 
and read my Bible and see about that.” 

He did—and kept the next Sabbath. 

Captain Bates began to travel from State 
to State, preaching that the seventh day is 
the Sabbath. He soon saw that if he had a 
book or tract on the Sabbath it would help 
him greatly in his work. The Lord im- 
pressed him to write, but it takes money to 
publish books and tracts and he had only 
twelve and a half cents. He had spent his en- 
tire fortune in spreading the truth. Still 
he felt impressed to write, and was sure 
that somehow the money would come to 
publish the tract. He went to his desk and 
began to write. Soon Mrs. Bates came into 
the room and said, “Joseph, I haven’t flour 
enough to finish the baking.” She also men- 
tioned several other little articles that she 
needed. 

“How much flour do you lack?” Captain 
Bates asked. 

“About four pounds,” she told him. 

The captain went to the store and bought 
the things she asked for, laid them on the 
table, and went back to his writing. When 
Mrs. Bates came into the kitchen and saw 
the things on the table, she called, “Where 
did this flour come from?” 


“Why?” said the captain. “Isn’t that 
enough? You said you needed four 
pounds.” 


“Yes,” she answered, “but have you, Cap- 
tain Bates, a man who has sailed vessels to 
all parts of the world, bought only four 

To page 17 
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CHAPTER 2 


Through the 


VALLEY of the SHADOW ¢ 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


kee a few short hours of rowing, Ma- 
kwembo found herself in a beautiful 
village, and she learned for the first time 
that her captor was named Sarsari. The vil- 
lage rested on the shores of the great Zam- 
bezi River, nestled at the base of the big 
hills that had caused Makwembo so much 
fear and sorrow. Sarsari liked her from the 
first. He took her into his own home to cook 
for him, and when she cooked the food he 
wouldn’t eat the food his other wives had 
prepared for him. This made the wives 
jealous, and they laid a plan to get rid of 
her. 

Meanwhile, Mayinza had chosen two new 
things: a European name, Jim, and a new 
master, Tabo. Tabo was a good master, and 
Jim was as happy as any boy can be among 
strangers in a strange land. But one day 
Tabo fell desperately ill. His body was hot 
and covered with festering sores. In a few 
days he died of what doctors now call small- 
pox. 

It is the custom in Africa that when a 
man dies all his belongings go to his 
brother. Among Tabo’s belongings was Jim, 
so Jim became the servant of Mbigo and 
was given the job of caring for the goats. 

Mbigo was a Matabele. While Jim was 
caring for the animals, he heard mutterings 
of unrest among the Matabeles. “The white 
men take our best cattle, then kill the rest.” 
(They did not understand that there was 
a disease among the cattle that the white 
men were trying to control.) And then the 
rumor came, “The Matabele would rather 
die than be cheated by the white man.” So 
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Jim was sent to buy gunpowder, and he 
and Mbigo did their part in the famous 
Matabele rebellion. The Matabeles who had 
no guns used axes, adzes, and clubs. 

About thirty miles west of Bulawayo, in 
Matabeleland, was a new Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist mission station run by a handful of 
white people. A white farmer was murdered 
just a few miles from the mission. Chief 
Mlavo, who was the leader of another small 
tribe, the Makalangas, felt sorry for the mis- 
sionaries and went to help them. He was 
not in favor of the rebellion, and what was 
more, he admired these good men who had 
come to help the black man. So he helped 
the missionaries get away from the mission 
by ox wagon. At first they planned to go 
south by way of Figtree, but when they 
reached the Khami River, government 
troops stationed there warned them to go 
directly to Bulawayo and fast. Oxen are not 
made for speedy travel, but they were urged 
on as fast as the missionaries could manage. 

Once Mlavo had the missionaries safely 
on their way, he began caring for the mis- 
sion possessions. The kitchen stove was filled 
with the dishes and buried in the mission 
garden; the wagons were taken apart and 
stored in a cave about a mile from the mis- 
sion. As much furniture as could be lowered 
into the long neck of the cave was stored 
as well. 

The bush was full of angry Africans. 
Some of them wore a red cloth around their 
heads as a sign that they were on the side 
of the white men, but most of them wore 
a skin on their heads to show that they were 




















at war. It was dangerous to be on the move 
as the missionaries were. 

Jim’s new master was on the move, too, 
with his two wives and children. As they 
crept along they kept their eyes open for 
the natives with the red headbands, for 
they were wearing skins. In spite of their 
caution they were captured by a group of 
the Makalangas with long spears. Immedi- 
ately Jim knelt before the warriors, pulling 
a blanket over his back for protection, but 
the spears were sharp and the blanket was 
no protection at all. His back was bruised 
and bleeding, and he passed into uncon- 
sciousness, but not before he saw the Maka- 
langas kill the two women and children. 
His master fell, wounded, having been shot 
twice. 

When Jim regained consciousness, he 
was bound and knew he was again a pris- 
oner, only this time it would probably be 
for keeps, as he was to be taken to the 
white magistrate at the police post in Fig- 
tree. 

When it was time for Jim’s trial, he 
thought of a clever trick. White magistrates 
were always easy On women, so the rumor 
went, so Jim decided to slip in among the 
women prisoners and walk on his knees 
so that he would be taken for a child. 
(Since African boys and girls have the same 
hair style, it is hard to tell them apart ex- 
cept for the way they dress.) So Jim was 
freed, and made up his mind that he would 
first visit the mission at Solusi, then head 
for Johannesburg and become rich in the 
mines. 

At Solusi Jim met a white man named 
Elder Tripp, who saw that Jim was hungry 
and fed him a good meal. Elder Tripp tried 
to persuade Jim to stay at the mission, but 
he had made up his mind he was going to 
work in the mines, and off he went, cer- 
tain that he would soon be as rich as the 
white man; and he left behind a very puz- 
zled missionary, who could not figure out 
why Jim had bothered to detour twenty- 
eight miles to come to the mission just to eat 
a meal of his wife’s good cooking. 

About two years later Elder Meade met 
Jim on the streets of Bulawayo, jingling 
the money from the mines in his khaki 
pants pocket. “Jim, why don’t you come back 
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When she was too tired to run any more, Makwembo 
came up and put her arms around her long-lost son. 
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to Solusi with me?” Elder Meade asked. 

“Maybe I'll come next month,” Jim said, 
but Elder Meade knew that this answer was 
much like the Spanish promise manana. Jim 
did not come. Again he met one of the mis- 
sionaries in town and promised to come 
to the mission, and that time he kept his 
promise. 

It was a wonderful day for Jim when he 
returned to the mission. He was welcomed 
with great joy. In those days the mission- 
aries would often take a group of prison- 
ers merely in order to have students in the 
school. But Jim had actually come of his 
own accord; it was a great forward step for 
the mission. 

“Jim,” Elder W. H. Anderson said one 
day, “you must learn to read.” 

“Oh, no, Mfundisi. I will never learn 
to speak or read the white man’s language,” 
Jim said. 

But Jim did learn to speak and read Eng- 
lish, and once he had learned to read he 
simply could not get enough reading. The 
missionaries had such a hard time getting 
him to leave his reading to work that they 
were almost sorry they had taught him to 
read—almost, but not really, for Jim read 
many new things in the Bible. Among other 
things he learned that once a person be- 
lieves that Jesus died for him he must be 
baptized. “I want to be baptized,” he told 
Pastor Tripp. 

“But, Jim, you must wait until Pastor 
Meade returns from Cape Town,” said Pas- 
tor Tripp, thinking that Jim was not 
quite ready for baptism. But Jim was not 
satisfied, and like a child he begged and 
pleaded and begged some more. Finally, 
he was granted his request. 

So on June 5, 1901, Jim was baptized. 
The whole mission family rode in the 
wagon to the Luhumbe River for the serv- 
ice. Jim was the only one to be baptized, 
but the missionaries cried with joy. As Jim 
rose from the waters of the river, they took 
him into their arms, wrapped him in blan- 
kets like a baby, and put him into the 
wagon. Then they sang hymns all the way 
back to the mission. Jim was the first person 
to be baptized in our mission work in Af- 
rica. No wonder the missionaries were so 
happy! 

As soon as Jim became a church mem- 
ber he was on fire for God. With a Bible, 
Picture Roll, and songbook he went from 
village to village, telling the wonderful 
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story he had learned to love so much. He 
let his light shine wherever he went. 

In one of these villages he met a beauti- 
ful girl named Mangoye, which means “cat.” 
In a few weeks he took her home with him 
as his bride, and Mangoye brought Jim 
much happiness, for she relieved the great 
loneliness he had felt for so many years. So 
far as Jim knew, he had no living relatives. 
The years seemed to fly by, and when Baby 
Martha came to their home, Jim felt that 
his cup of happiness must overflow. Then 
came a letter that changed his life. 

In Sarsari’s village, where Makwembo 
was living, there was a great deal of hatred. 
The wives of Sarsari were jealous of Ma- 
kwembo because she had risen so high in 
their husband’s favor. They had had enough. 
This strange woman had come between 
them and their husband, and they meant to 
do something about it. They would put her 
out of the way, but they had to be clever 
about it, for they could tell that Sarsari 
loved Makwembo. Just as they were plan- 
ning their terrible deed, a messenger came 
running from the river, shouting, “A boat! 
It is coming this way. And it has five men 
in it.” 

The women were relieved; maybe these 
men would take the hated Makwembo away. 
They hoped so. Thus their plans were 
dropped for the present. 

Sure enough, the boat came to the land- 
ing near their village, and a guard from 
Sarsari met them and invited them ashore. 

“We have heard,” the speaker began, 
“that you have a strange woman here that 
came to you from the mountains. We are 
looking for her, and if you have her here 
we will give you a big reward for her.” 
Sarsari said nothing; he loved Makwembo, 
but if this meant happiness for her, he would 
not deny her. 

“Makwembo,” he called, “do you know 
these men?” 

Makwembo came. When she looked at 
the men, her heart almost stopped beating. 
Know them? Of course, she knew them— 
Sikabasa, her husband, Sulwi, Musulwe, and 
Mwanamakondo—but she must not let Sar- 
sari know it. He might kill them. 

“No,” she lied. “I have never seen them 
before.” 

“Very well,” said Sarsari, pleased at the 
turn of events. “You see, she does not know 
you, so go.” 

“But,” begged Sikabasa, “she zs the one 
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for whom we have been seeking. We have 
feared she was dead.” 

“We will pay you anything you ask,” 
added Sulwi. 

The chief thought of a cunning plan: he 
would line up impossible jobs for the men 
to do. That would get his work done and 
at the same time prove to them that they 
could never redeem Makwembo. Turning to 
Sikabasa he said, “Very well. You may dig 
up this big field before sunset tomorrow. 
And the others will find me ten lion skins 
by the same hour.” Then he smiled, for he 
knew they never could do it. 

The whole village was up early the next 
morning, anxious to watch the contest. But 
Sikabasa was up long before them, and had 
a large patch of the field dug already. It 
was no easy task, for it all had to be done 
with a short-handled hoe—a backbreaking 
job. The hunters had long been out with 
their spears and guns too. Ten lion skins 
in one day is a tremendous assignment for 
any hunter. 

For Makwembo and the villagers the 


hours dragged slowly; but for Sikabasa and 
his men, they seemed to fly. Finally, just at 
sunset, Sikabasa threw down his hoe, his 
work done. His task was finished, but 
where were the hunters and the lion pelts? 
Just at the moment when night pulled her 
curtain and darkness fell, the paddle of oars 
in the great river was heard, and all eyes 
strained to see if the hunters had been suc- 
cessful. Leaping from the canoe, the hunt- 
ers spread the ten skins at the feet of the 
chief; Makwembo had been redeemed. 

It was not only a sad defeat for Sarsari 
but he was honestly sorry to part with Ma- 
kwembo. As a parting gift he*gave her two 
of his sons to be her servants for life. So 
Makwembo was once again the happy wife 
of Sikabasa. But where was Jim, their son? 

In 1906 Jim heard that Pastor Anderson 
was going to move to Northern Rhodesia 
to Open a new mission, so he hurried over 
to ask a favor of the kind missionary. “Mfun- 
disi,” he begged, “try to find some news of 
my father and mother. If you hear of any- 

To page 16 
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The Defeat of 


JIMMIE WATERMELON @ 


By BLANCH SPRIGGS 


gene dashed down the street past the 
vacant lots at the edge of town, head- 
ing for the creek. There ought to be crabs 
and crayfish there, he thought, and he might 
even find a snapping turtle. 

He was almost in front of the big tent 
when he saw it. 

“Circus, circus!” he said. 

Yanking his suspendors and squelching 
his whistle, he hurried to the vacant lot 
where the white tent had grown up over- 
night like a giant mushroom. A man was 
pounding stakes with a wooden mallet and 
tying the tent ropes to them. 

“Hey, Mister, can I tote water for the 
elephant?” 

The big man straightened up and looked 
down at Happy with a smile. “This isn’t an 
animal show, sonny.” 

“But what’s it here for?” Happy pulled 
up a flap and looked inside the tent. It was 
empty—no animals. 

“Well, my boy, we are here to preach to 
the people about the Bible and to help them 
love Jesus. What's your name?” 

The boy dug his toes in the soft dirt. “Ev- 
erybody calls me Happy. They say I’m happy- 
go-lucky. Do you know what that means?” 

The man smiled. “Yes, I know, and I’m 
glad to meet you, Happy. I want you to come 
to the meetings. Maybe you can pass out 
the songbooks for me. That will be better 
than watering elephants.” 

“When?” Happy asked. 

“Next Sunday night at seven-thirty. You 
will come, won't you?” 

“Don’t know that I can sing, but I'll help 
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you with the books and I'll listen to what 
you say about Jesus.” 

Happy wiped the sweat from his face 
with his ragged sleeve and went on down 
the road. 

On Sunday night Happy, clean and 
combed, was the first one at the tent. Neat 
rows of benches now filled the middle por- 
tion of it. Everything looked fresh and 
clean. 

“Good evening, Happy, I’m glad you 
came.” The big man met him with a kind 
look. “Would you like to put these song- 
books on the benches?” 

Happy carried the pile of songbooks 
around and laid three on every bench. He 
stopped often to watch the big man light 
the gasoline lanterns and hang them on the 
three center poles of the tent. 

The platform up at the front of the big 
tent had a pulpit just like a church. Happy 
had been to church once, so he knew what 
a pulpit was. He ran his hand along the 
smooth back of a bench. Then he took out 
his pocket knife. 

The next evening the preacher showed 
Happy a big letter H carved into the back 
of one of the seats. “I don’t like to see our 
new seats cut up like this, Happy. Did you 
make this letter?” 

“Nope, Mister, I didn’t do it. Must have 
been Jimmie Watermelon.” The boy 
squirmed a little. 

“Well, you tell your friend that we don’t 
want any more marks on our seats.” The 
man looked down at Happy with a stern 
face, but his voice was kind. 








“O.K., Pll tell him. I sure will.” 

Happy came to the tent every night and 
helped with the songbooks. There was no 
more cutting, but one evening the preacher 
showed him a songbook with black scribble 
marks on its pages. 

“That Jimmie 
Happy said. 

“Now, my boy, you see to it that there 
is no more scribbling in our new song- 
books.” 

“Tll give him trouble, I will. He won't 
do it any more.” 

Each night Happy sat on the front seat 
and listened to what the preacher taught. 
He learned several of the songs. His favorite 
was “Give Me the Bible.” 

Then one evening the preacher pointed 
to a wad of gum on the back of a seat. 
“Happy, don’t you know it isn’t polite to 
chew gum in church? Look at this.” 

“But, Mister, I didn’t do it.” Happy swal- 
lowed hard. “It was that Jimmie Water- 
melon. He just gets the best of me all the 
time.” 

He looked up at the preacher. “I'll show 
him a thing or two, and I'll make him 
quit messing up the seats.” 


did it,” 


Watermelon 











All went well for several nights. Then 
one rainy evening the people stacked their 
umbrellas near the entrance of the big 
tent. At the close of the service one um- 
brella was missing. 

“I’m sure I left it here,’ the lady said. 

“I'm sorry.” The minister looked around 
the tent. “I'll try to find it for you.” 

Happy didn’t come to the meetings for 
three nights. Then one afternoon he came 
to the back of the tent where the preacher 
sat studying his Bible. 

The big man put his arm around him. 
“Sit down here by me, sonny,” he said. “Did 
you see an umbrella last Sunday night when 
it rained so hard? It was a black one with 
white dots on it.” 

“Nope, I didn’t take it.” Happy pushed 
his foot around in the sawdust that covered 
the floor. 

“Happy, this is God’s Book. In it He tells 
us what to do and what we shouldn't do. 
See, here are God’s ten rules. Can you read 
this one?” 

Happy spelled out the words, “Thou shalt 
not steal.” 

“Do you know what stealing is?” The 
preacher looked into his eyes. To page 18 








JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


One evening at the tent the preacher pointed to some writing in one of the songbooks and asked 
Happy if he knew how it got there. Happy squirmed and said, “That Jimmie Watermelon did it.” 
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The Murderer 


on Our Street 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


Illustrations by Jeanie McCoy 


WHEN I was just a little girl, there was a 
murderer on our street. He worked in a 
great red building, as big as a barn, called 
Benadum’s Red Front Saloon. I was told al- 
ways to go by that place on the other side of 
the street. It was presided over by Clyde 
Benadum, the chief murderer, and his 
brother. They had lovely country estates, 
those two brothers, and fine horses. We even 
heard they took trips abroad, they were so 
rich, and if there had been motor cars in 
those days, they would have had the best of 
them, you may be sure. 

The Benadums were always obliging. 
They were more than willing to cash work- 





My sister and her girl friend hid behind the rain 
barrel and watched the drunk man on our front porch. 
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ers’ checks, and always had the money to do 
so. It was natural, of course, when a fellow 
came in and got his check cashed, to stop for 
a mug of something frothy. And before 
long a lot of his check, so needed by the 
folks at home, was left at the saloon. Much 
sorrow and want and misery were caused 
by the big red building and the deeds done 
there. They have been faithfully recorded, 
for the God of Israel never slumbers nor 
sleeps. 

Not long ago the old structure was torn 
down to make way for a wide road. It had 
stood for seventy years, but I was not sorry 
to see it go. 

My father used to have a store just five 
blocks away, so I know a lot of the things 
that happened at the saloon. Women would 
come weeping to father’s store, with only a 
few dollars to pay on big bills. My father 
wanted to go back to England, where he 
was born, to see the green fields and the 
tulips and the brick cottages he remem- 
bered, but he could not. He was too busy 
being merciful. He did not have the time 
or the money for trips, like the Benadums. 

One night we were alone. My father had 
gone to a board meeting at the church. We 
were sitting in the living room. Our house 
was attached to the store so that when a 
meal was ready father could just come in 
and eat and not have to go out in the storm 
or the cold. It was very handy. 

But there was one thing that was not so 
handy about it. We could never get away 
from the store. I used to dread the knocks 
on the door at night, for folks would say, 
“Oh, please, I forgot to get bread.” Or it 
might be butter or potatoes. Then we would 
take a light and go into the store, for if we 
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Pearl’s son hit his little boy over the head with a 
beer bottle and he never could move his arm again. 


turned on the lights we were sure to have 
half a dozen customers. We'd have custom- 
ers all night if we did not watch out. 

Well, we were alone in the sitting room 
that night. The coal burner was glowing red 
through its little windows. A reed organ sat 
on the north side of the room and a large 
secretary desk stood against the west wall. 
Johnnie and I were playing, mother was do- 
ing some kind of mending, and Mary, my 
older sister, and one of the neighbor girls 
were in the dining room pasting pictures in 
an album. 

Suddenly there was a noise on the porch, 
as if someone was scuffling there. Instantly 
all conversation ceased. We were always 
afraid of robbers. A low knock sounded on 
the door. 

My mother was too clever to open the 
door at night in that big city when we were 
alone. 

“Who is there?” she asked. 

Silence. 

“Who is there?” she asked again. 

“I want you to open the store and let me 
have some prunes,” a thick voice answered. 
“My wife is sick.” 

“Sorry,” mother answered. “We cannot 
open the store again tonight. We close at six 
o'clock.” 

“But my wife is sick,” the voice persisted. 
“She is hungry for prunes. It won't take 
you long to get some for me.” 

“I am not going to open the store to- 
night,” my mother informed the man. “If 
you want some prunes, why don’t you go to 
Traces’ store? They are open till nine.” 

“All right,” the voice answered, and there 





was a scuffling of feet, as if the man had 
gotten off the porch. 

“He is not off the porch,” Mary whispered 
to mother. “Don’t open the door. He thinks 
you will open it, and then he will flash a 
gun on you.” 

“Don’t worry,” mother assured her. “I 
have looked down a gun barrel once and I 
don’t want to again. He can stand there till 
he gets tired.” 

My sister and her girl friend slipped out 
the back door, and from behind the rain 
barrel watched the man on the porch. Ap- 
parently he was hoping mother or one of 
the children would become so curious they 
would open the door. But finally he shuf- 
fled away. 

“We are going to follow him,” my sister 
came in and told mother excitedly. “We 
want to see if he is going home to a sick 
wife.” 

“Don’t go too far,” mother told them. 

In a little while they were back, laughing 
and jeering. 

“Sick wife!” Mary said. “We followed 
him as far as Benadum’s Saloon, and you 
can guess what he did there.” 

Of course. That was probably where he 
had made his plans to rob us, for it was 
known that father often went to meetings, 
leaving mother alone with the children. He 
probably needed money to buy more booze. 

When I was a small baby we had a cus- 
tomer named Jim Benson. He was a good 
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Pearl didn’t live to see the day when her other 
son drove his car right into the path of a train. 
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fellow, but weak as water. He had a wife 
and several little children, but he lived too 
near to Benadum’s. My father often used to 
give him a good talking to. 

“Jim,” he would say, “you and your whole 
family would be better off if you would 
leave the stuff alone. You have a fine wife, 
Jim, and she puts up with a lot. She ought 
to have a better deal in her marriage than 
you are giving her.” 

“I know it, I know it,” Jim would say, 
shaking his head. “Sometimes I almost wish 
I could die, I feel so no good.” And the tears 
would actually stand in his eyes. “I make all 





Peter took the pack of cigarettes from his pocket, 
tore them up, and threw them into the wastebasket. 


kinds of vows and all kinds of promises, but 
let me go past Benadum’s and smell the 
place and I am lost. Or just let me smell 
liquor on someone else, and I am done for.” 

Father would go on to tell him to lay the 
matter in God’s hands. In that way, he was 
sure of success. 

“But I am not a religious man,” Jim 
would protest. “I haven’t got time for things 
like that. I live in a real world, Mr. Cun- 
nington. I cannot be running to church, 
and the like.” 

“But you waste many hours at Bena- 
dum’s,” my father argued. “You put in more 
time there than your Jennie spends at the 
church.” 

But poor Jim would only shake his head. 
He was always vowing and swearing that he 
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would break off, but he never did. There 
was no poor relief in those days and little 
work for women. His wife took in all the 
washing she could, but the children were 
often laughed at in school because their 
shoes were worn out and their clothes were 
so old. 

Watching the wreckers haul out the 
nicked and battered old counter of the red 
saloon, I thought that it was over that coun- 
ter that the money for the children’s shoes 
had gone. Maybe little Lois would not have 
died of whooping cough if she had had 
more good food and warmer clothing. If 
Jim had bought oranges or apples instead 
of whisky a lot of things would have been 
different. 

My father often told us of the dreadful 
night whem Jim Benson did not come 
home. It was the night following payday, of 
course. It would be. 

My father always opened the store early 
in the morning, for in those days few folks 
had iceboxes, and refrigerators had hardly 
been dreamed of. Women would run to the 
store to get cream for their coffee, and cold 
milk for their cereal. 

That morning Jennie ran in, her face 
swollen with weeping. She asked father if 
Jim had been in. 

“Why, no, Jennie. Isn’t he home yet?” 

The poor little woman began to cry, her 
form quivering with weariness and worry. 

“He always goes to Benadum’s,” she 
sobbed, “but he has never stayed so long be- 
fore. I won’t go to see about him, and I 
won't send little Albert, Mr. Cunnington, if 
he never comes. I don’t want Albert ever to 
see inside the place.” 

“No, don’t send Albert,” my father said. 
“I will go. I hate the place, too, but I will go 
and see if Jim is there.” 

Jennie put her thin, work-worn fingers 
over her face, and her whole body shook 
with sobs. Father looked on in pity, a great 
anger swelling up within him at the busi- 
ness that makes a profit out of broken hearts 
and homes. He had seen much of it. He 
had not lived near to the old Red Front for 
nothing. 

“You stay here with mother, Jennie,” fa- 
ther said. “I will be back in a few minutes. 
I don’t see how Jim could have been there 
all night, for they tell me that Clyde Bena- 
dum bounces the drunks out after mid- 
night, before they get sick. He won't have 
them around after they get sleepy.” 








“Or out of money,” my mother added 
grimly. 

A glance in at Clyde Benadum’s hard 
face made father know that Jim was not 
there. 

“I threw him out,” Clyde said indiffer- 
ently. “He got a little difficult. They do, 
sometimes, you know,” and he guffawed 
loudly. 

Father did not answer, but went to the 
back door to see if Jim might be in the yard 
asleep. He was there, and to a casual ob- 
server it was just old Jim Benson, dead 
drunk. But to father there was something 
about the sprawled legs and twisted body 
that was not quite right. Jim Benson was 
dead with a broken neck. 

Clyde was arrested and his money did not 
keep him out of the penitentiary entirely. 
He spent about three years in prison for 
Jim’s death. He admitted at the trial that 
Jim had put up a fight and asked for some of 
his money. He had to get a little rough, 
Clyde said. Jim had lost the money fair and 
square at a little game—fair and square. 
But when the coroner took Jim’s pay en- 
velope out of his blue shirt pocket, it was 
empty. And it was right over there, where 
they are stacking that pile of used brick, 
that my father found Jim. Oh, even the 
earth about the old Red Front is polluted by 
the evils that were done there. 

There was a woman who often came into 
my father’s store. Her name was Pearl 
Weiss. She used to send her little boy, Carl, 
with a bucket down to the family entrance 
of the Red Front for a bucket of beer every 
evening or so. It helped the children to go 
to sleep, Pearl often told my mother, and if 
you boiled up a little pure whisky with 
some rock candy, it made wonderful cough 
syrup. And a spoonful of beer for a baby 
crying with colic was wondrously soothing. 
Oh, Pearl was of the opinion that she could 
not get along without some of these things 
in the rearing of her children. 

She died before she saw the end of her 
family, and maybe it was just as well. It is a 
terrible thing to see one’s children go to 
jail. And her son, in a drunken rage, hit his 
little boy over the head with a beer bottle 
and paralyzed him. The boy never had any 
feeling in his arm after that, and he couldn’t 
move it, either. He had to lift it with the 
other hand and shove it into the sleeve ev- 
ery time he got dressed. Whenever anyone 
talked about liquor or Benadum’s, Cecil— 





for that was the boy’s name—would slip 
away, and once I saw him crying. I ran and 
got him a sucker from the candy case, for I 
thought that there was no ill that something 
tasty would not cure, or at least help. It 





HOME FIRE 


By MARION STEARNS CURRY 


Outside it's so dark, and a high wind is 
blowing. 

The cold deepens steadily, for it is snowing: 

And friend meeting friend hardly greet one 
another 

In natural haste to get home, under cover. 


But here in our living room firelight is rosy, 

And | and my dog on the hearth rug are cozy; 

The storm at our windows its rage may be 
flinging— 

My heart and our bright copper kettle are 
singing! 


Oh, ho! for the home fire with joys that 
surround if, 

The peace and the laughter, the dear ones 
around it; 

We don't have a care for the unpleasant 
weather 

Because we are safe and all happy together. 


probably did help a little, for Cecil smiled 
at me through his tears. 

Pearl did not live to see the day when 
her other son, Mack, drove his car right 
into the path of a train and killed not only 
himself but his wife and children too. The 
police found a bottle in the car afterward. 
Mack had probably gotten it over that 
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nicked and polluted old counter at Bena- 
dum’s. Benadum was a murderer, and so 
was the stuff he sold. But I like to think of 
one person who gained a victory over the 
old Red Front Saloon. 

Peter had been raised on beer, beer wa- 
tered down to keep him quiet, and later a 
little watered whisky, his father said, to 
teach him to carry his liquor. Every cell of 
his young body cried out for it. He did not 
learn to carry it. He became a sot. 

The old doors swung often to admit Pe- 
ter, and he was tight in the grip of the 
habit. Often he cursed himself, he cursed 
liquor, he cursed Benadum’s. But he was 
chained, tightly. 

Then one night when he was planning to 
take his own life, he wandered into a meet- 
ing where Christ was being preached. He 
dozed awhile, sitting there, then suddenly 
realized he was being given a glimpse of a 
life of glory such as he had never known 
existed. He was chained to cigarettes and 
to liquor. His hands were always busy, light- 
ing up, striking matches, getting another 
ready. Plucking, groping, striking, pulling; 
no rest, no rest. He was at it all the time. 

When he went to his dreary room that 
night, he longed for his drink, for his ciga- 
rette. But he thought of the things the 
speaker had said. “Marvel not at this,” he 
had said. “For the day is coming when all 
who are in their graves will hear the voice of 
God.” And he described that day so vividly 
that Peter shivered, and almost got up and 
went out. Almost, but not quite. Something 
held him. That night a miracle happened. 
He got down and prayed and did not stop 
praying. He kept on. He cried till he was 
trembling. He told me about it years later. 

“Oh, God,” he prayed, “I have tried and 
tried and tried. I have tried to quit smoking; 
it is killing me. I have tried to quit drink- 
ing, but I can’t. Benadum’s has got me.” 

He prayed some more. Then suddenly he 
got up, and took the pack of cigarettes out 
of his pocket, tore them up, and threw them 
in the wastebasket. 

“Look, Lord,” he cried. “Look, I am tear- 
ing them up and I am throwing them away, 
just as I have done a hundred times be- 
fore. But that fellow at the meeting said 
You would help a fellow if we .. . if a fel- 
low only asks . . . and I am asking now. I am 
asking now. Take the awful have-to feeling 
away, and help me bear what is left, and I 
will quit, I wall.” 
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He never entered Benadum’s again. 
Never. And today he is an ordained min- 
ister. One of his children is a missionary in 
Africa. 

It will be a good thing for the world 
when we have done with your tribe forever, 
Old Red Front. Your henchmen do not call 
themselves saloons any more. They are mar- 
vels of glittering glass and chromium. But 
under the chromium and the plate glass and 
the neon sign the same murderer sits in 
state, King of Murderers, King of Sorrow, 
up from Hell. And they who worship there 
will never see the streets of gold. For no 
drunkard will ever enter the city of God. 





Through the Valley of the Shadow 
From page 9 


one by the name of Sikabasa, please let me 
have a letter from you.” 

Many weeks passed before Jim heard, 
but finally the letter came. That was the 
letter that changed Jim’s plans. Pastor An- 
derson had found Sikabasa! 

Jim ran all the way home with the news. 
He must leave at once! His father was alive! 
But it was over two months before Jim and 
Mangoye could arrange to go. By Septem- 
ber Jim had been given permission to be 
gone for two years. So Mangoye strapped lit- 
tle Martha on her back, and Jim picked up 
the blankets and bundles, and they headed 
home. 

Sikabasa was sitting near his hut one fall 
morning, when he observed a Scotch cart 
(a two-wheel cart) coming toward him. 
He was sure Europeans were driving it, for 
he saw a white face among the dark ones, 
so he rose to greet the visitors. After the 
usual greetings Pastor Anderson said, “Sik- 
abasa, here are four boys. Pick the one you 
want for your son.” Then turning to the 
boys he said, “Line up, fellows.” 

Jim lined up with the other three, his 
heart pounding under his shirt. Would his 
father know him? For what seemed a very 
long time Sikabasa looked each of the young 
men over carefully, then with the cry “My 
son! My son!” he threw his arms around 
Jim. Jim was home at last. Still, he was not 
completely satisfied. He dreaded to ask but 
he must know. Where was his mother? 
Turning to his father he asked the fateful 
question, “Where is my mother?” 

Imagine Jim’s joy when his father re- 
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plied, “She has gone to gather grain. She 
will return soon, but we will not tell her 
until we have eaten.” 

That was the longest meal Jim ever ate. 
As all things do, it finally came to an end, 
and the men settled back under the big tree 
where they had eaten. It would have seemed 
a strange meal to most of us, for African 
men and women do not eat together, which 
explains why Jim had not yet seen his 
mother. 

“Makwembo,” called Sikabasa, “the white 
man wants to talk to you beneath the tree.” 
She picked up her baby and walked toward 
the group of men under the tree. As she 
walked along she scanned the group and her 
eyes rested on Jim’s face. It seemed as if 
those eyes burned back at her, riveted with 
her own. Suddenly she screamed and ran 
a great distance in the opposite direction. 
Then she circled back for another look, only 
to run away again. The next time she neared 
Jim she handed the baby to someone to hold 
and ran even farther than before. This she 
kept up until her strength was completely 
gone and she could run no more. Then she 
moved wearily to Jim and folded him into 
her arms. He was her baby again. 

That night there was no sleep for any- 
one. Sikabasa had so much to tell Jim; Jim 
had so much to tell his father; and both 
had much to say to Makwembo. Mangoye 
and baby Martha had to get acquainted 
with their new relatives. So the night hours 
slipped by, and dawn broke in the eastern 
sky long before the talking ceased. 

The next morning all the young men in 
the village left for the forest to cut trees. 
What for? For a house for Jim and his fam- 
ily. It does not take long to build an Afri- 
can house. First a circle is drawn on the 
ground, about fifteen or twenty feet in diam- 
eter. Then a ditch is dug along the line of 
the circle to a depth of about two feet, and 
poles about the size of a man’s wrist and ten 
feet long are set into it. Then the earth is 
packed tightly around these poles to hold 
them upright. The poles are then tied with 
rolled banana leaves and the walls are fin- 
ished. The roof is made by wrapping poles to- 
gether in a circle with a point at the center, 
like a coolie hat. This is then tied to the top 
of the walls and covered with dry grass. The 
men’s part of the building is finished; then 
the women and girls mix mud and grass 
with their feet and throw it between the 
cracks. The floor is made wet, smeared with 


a mixture of clay and cow dung, and the 
house is ready for use. So Jim’s house was 
ready for his wife and little daughter to 
move into before a week had passed. Now 
they really felt at home. 

One would think that Jim would be 
happy now. He had a new house; his father, 
mother, and family were reunited. But the 
heathen practices around him hurt him 
almost beyond endurance. Jim and Mangoye 
were sure that something should be done, 
and they felt called to do it. They must help 
these heathen people. But how? After pray- 
ing about it they knew what to do—build 
a school. So once again the young men were 
cutting poles to build, but this time they 
were even more anxious to get the building 
finished, for then they like Jim could learn 
to read and write. 

When two years had passed, what a 
change had taken place! In the center of 
the village was a neat church, attended by 
most of the villagers every Sabbath morning. 
The two years that Jim had been given to 
visit his family lengthened into three years, 
but the results warranted the extra year’s 
delay. Several years later Jim was ordained 
to the gospel ministry and went on to give 
many years of service to the cause of God 
as a minister. 

After Jim had told me his story, I men- 
tioned what an exciting and fruitful life he 
had had, and the smile wrinkles around his 
mouth and eyes began to play, as he agreed 
that God had led him in a most remarkable 
way through “the valley of the shadow” to 
the happiness of a Christian life. 





A Sailor Boy Becomes a Preacher 
From page 5 


pounds of flour?” (In those days people 
usually bought flour by the barrel.) 

Then he explained to her that all their 
money had been spent to advance the cause 
of truth. Calmly he said, “Wife, I spent for 
those articles the last money I have on 
earth.” 

Mrs. Bates began weeping bitterly and 
asked, “What are we going to do?” 

The captain arose and said, “I’m going to 
write a book. I’m going to spread the Sab- 
bath truth before the world.” 

“But what are we going to live on?” said 
Mrs. Bates through her tears. 
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“The Lord is going to open the way,” was 
the captain’s smiling reply. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Bates, “the Lord is going 
to open the way! That’s what you always 
say,” and breaking into tears, she ran from 
the room. 

The captain sat down and continued his 
writing for about a half hour. Then he felt 
impressed that there was a letter for him at 
the post office. He went to the post office, 
and sure enough, there was a letter for him. 
In those days it took five cents to send a let- 
ter, and quite often the one who received 
the letter was the one who had to pay the 
postage. The captain did not have five cents. 
It was hard for one who had been considered 
wealthy to have to tell the postmaster that 
he did not have even half a dime. The post- 
master knew him well and said, “Take the 
letter along and pay some other time.” 

“No,” said the captain, “I will not take 
the letter out of the office until the postage is 
paid.” He handed the letter back to the post- 
master and said, “I think there is money in- 
side. Will you please open it? If there is 
money, you can take the postage out; if not, 
I will not read the letter.” 

When the postmaster opened the letter 
he found it contained a ten-dollar bill. In 
reading the letter, Captain Bates learned that 
it was from a man who said the Lord had 
impressed him that Captain Bates needed 
money, and he had hastened to send it to 
him. 

After paying the postage Captain Bates 
went to the grocery store and bought a bar- 
rel of flour, sugar, potatoes, and other nec- 
essary articles of food, and ordered them to 
be delivered to his home, saying, “The 
woman will probably say they don’t belong 
there, but don’t pay any attention, just 
leave them on the front porch.” 

Then he went to the printing office and 
arranged to have one thousand copies of his 
tract printed. After buying paper, pens, and 
writing equipment he went home, and en- 
tering by the back way sat down at his desk 
and began to write. Soon Mrs. Bates came 
in all excited and said, “Joseph, just look 
out on the front porch! Where did that stuff 
come from? I told the deliveryman that it 
didn’t belong here, but he insisted on un- 
loading it.” 

“Well,” said the captain, “I guess it’s all 
right.” 

“But,” said his wife, “where did it come 
from?” 
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“The Lord sent it,’ Captain Bates an- 
swered. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Bates, “the Lord sent it; 
that’s what you always say.” 

Then he handed the letter to his wife 
saying, “Read this and you will know where 
it came from.” 

Mrs. Bates read the letter and hastened 
from the room for another cry, but her tears 
this time were for a different reason. Soon 
she returned and humbly asked her hus- 
band’s pardon for her lack of faith. 

Captain Bates finished writing his tract, 
and by the time it was printed money had 
come from here and there to pay for having 
it published. Thus God blesses those who 
give their all in service for Him. 


The Defeat of Jimmie Watermelon 
From page 11 


“Yes, I know. It means snitching some- 
thing that doesn’t belong to you.” Happy 
was talking in a low voice. 

“Happy,” the man said, “I think you 
know where that umbrella is. You bring it 
back and we will ask God to forgive you for 
breaking His rule. God loves you and wants 
you to be good.” 

“It was Jimmie Watermelon who took 
it.” The boy looked into the preacher’s face. 
“He’s always getting me into trouble. I'll 
make him bring it back.” 

He hurried away, and within half an hour 
he was back at the tent with the umbrella. 

“Yes, he had it. I had a big fight with 
him before he’d give it up, but Mister, he 
won't steal any more. He wants to do right, 
like God's rule says.” 

Then the preacher put his arm around 
Happy again. “Look, Happy, everyone has 
his Jimmie Watermelon. I have mine, too, 
and sometimes it’s hard to manage him, but 
the way to do it is with God’s rules, just as 
you have done.” 

The preacher reached in his pocket and 
pulled out a little red book. “Just so you 
won't forget, I’m going to give you this Bi- 
ble. It tells all about those rules, and it will 
help you handle Jimmie Watermelon.” 

Happy is a man now, and the rules he 
found in the little red book have made him 
the master of his old enemy, Jimmie 
Watermelon. 





Who Said Strawberry Jam? 
From page 3 


better judgment and she said, “All right, 
but do be careful,” and he was off on his 
bike with a merry wave of his hand and a 
cheery, “Bye, Mom. I'll be right back.” 

Down the hill Arthur sped, and the dust 
flew as he passed the Thompson farm and 
turned down the lane by Hamilton's. Noth- 
ing delayed him as he went on to the little 
town of Fruitland, where he stopped first at 
the post office to get the mail, then hurried 
to the store for the sugar. That jam surely 
would taste good. 

Mr. Sullivan obligingly took out twenty 
pounds from the 100-pound sack and put 
it into the flour sack Arthur handed him. 

“It’s for jam,” Arthur told him. “Straw- 
berry jam. Mom’s going to make it as soon 
as I get home.” 

“Where’s your horse?” Mr. Sullivan 
asked as he handed Arthur the sugar. 
“Here, wait, and I'll hand it to you after 
you get on.” 

“No, I can manage, thank you. I’m on my 
bike,” Arthur answered as he started out the 
door. 

“Your bike? I’m surprised your mother 
sent you after sugar on your bike. You'll be 
lucky if you get past the Carpenter place 
and up the first hill with that sack on your 
bike.” Mr. Sullivan shook his head doubt- 
fully. 


Arthur grinned as he shouldered the 
sack. It had been tied at the top with a 
good tight knot. “I'll make it all right. 
Want me to phone you when I get home 
with it?” His last words were mixed with 
the swirling dust as he pedaled rapidly 
down the road. 

He made it up the hill past the Carpen- 
ter place without any trouble. He whistled 
a merry tune as he turned down the long 
lane before crossing the creek. It would 
have been a good place to stop and cool 
off, but he would soon be home so he kept 
on going. Soon he reached the last gate— 
a barbed-wire one—and was unfastening 
it when he heard a slight tearing sound from 
the direction of the sack. 

Turning quickly he saw that a barb had 
caught on the sack. He shifted the sack to 
get it loose and saw a stream of white cov- 
ering a spot on the ground. He tried to 
catch the cloth and twist the sides of the 
hole together, but by the time he could do 
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so, there was very little sugar left in the 
sack. 

He gazed at the white heap and at the 
almost empty sack. What should he do? It 
seemed useless to try to scoop up any of the 
sugar, but how could he face his mother 
with an empty sack? He tied up the torn 
place and untied the knot at the top of the 
sack and set the sack on the ground. Then 
with his hands he scooped up the sugar and 
dropped it. into the sack. At first it looked 
pretty good, but as the heap grew smaller 
his fingers caught a few pieces of grass and 
earth, and they went into the sack too. He 
tried to be very careful, but he noticed that 
soon the sugar didn’t look quite as white as 
usual. There was still a lot on the ground, 
but he guessed he had scooped up about all 
he had better try to save. Maybe his mother 
could sift it or something. 

Finally he tied the sack, mounted the 
bicycle, and slowly pedaled along the road 
through the field, past the barn, and into 
the yard. Skip came out to greet him, wag- 
ging his tail, but Arthur paid him no at- 
tention. He leaned his bike against the house 
and carried the sack to the kitchen. 

“Oh, you're back!” mother exclaimed. 
“You certainly made good time. It will be 
easy now to make the jam before supper. 
I have the berries all ready.” She hurried 
around, tying her long checked apron and 
reaching for the jam kettle. To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference ¢ 


Theme for fourth quarter: “Lessons From God's Great Book of Nature—Ii" 


X!I—Bible Stories About Animals 


(December 12) 


Memory VERSE: “I say unto you, that likewise 
joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, more than over ninety and nine just 
persons, which need no repentance” (Luke 
15:7). 

SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the lost lamb that Jesus 
told, in Luke 15:1-7. Read the memory verse 
several times. Go over it daily until it is fixed 
in your memory. 


SUNDAY 
The Ass That Talked 


Open your Bible to Numbers 22. 


Balaam, a man of Mesopotamia, had once 
been a prophet of God, but he had been untrue 
to his faith. He became known as having super- 
natural powers and was highly regarded. 

When the children of Israel reached the bor- 
ders of Moab on their way to the Promised 
Land, the Moabites were afraid. The king sent 
messengers to bring Balaam to their aid. Read 
verses 5 and 6, and see what he asked Balaam 
to do. 

Balaam knew the power of God and that His 
blessing rested in a special way on the children 
of Israel. He knew that even if he did curse 
them the curse would be of no avail. But he did 
not tell this to the king. He agreed to curse 
them, for the king had offered him a large sum 
of money to do so. Read in verses 9 to 12 what 
happened during the night. 

In the morning Balaam sent a message to say 
that the Lord had forbidden him to curse Is- 
rael, but King Balak offered him honor and 
money if he would only curse Israel. Balaam’s 
greedy spirit gave in, and he set off on his ass. 
Now read verses 22 to 27 and see what 
happened. 
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If the ass had not stopped, Balaam would 
have been killed. 

Then a wonderful thing happened. The Lord 
opened the ass’s mouth to speak to the one who 
should have been obeying Him. Read the con- 
versation that took place, in verse 28 to 30. 

After this the eyes of Balaam were opened and 
he was able to see the angel of the Lord. The 
reproof went home, Balaam repented, and in- 
stead of cursing the people of God, Balaam 
opened his mouth in blessings on them. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, p. 442. 


THINK how the ass saved the life of Balaam. 


Pray to value obedience and loyalty to God 
above everything the world may offer. 


MONDAY 


The Pet Ewe Lamb That Was an Object Lesson 
to a King 


Open your Bible to 2 Samuel 12. 


David had done wrong. He had fallen in love 
with the beautiful wife of one of his officers, 
and he deliberately had this officer placed in a 
dangerous part of the battle. The man was 
killed, and David married his widow. The Lord 
knew the wrong purposes of David’s heart. He 
sent His prophet to David. Find the prophet’s 
name in the first part of verse 1. 

The prophet did not come to the purpose of 
his visit at once. He told a touching little story. 
Read Nathan’s story in verses 1 to 4. 

David was very angry as he listened to the 
story. How dare the rich man take the poor 
man’s one pet lamb like that? Read what he 
said to the prophet in verses 5 and 6. 

Then Nathan looked David in the eye, and 
said, “Thou art the man.” David, who was 
king, and who could have had any of the 











beautiful women of the kingdom for his wife, 
had taken the wife of Uriah and caused his 
death. 

The story of the little ewe lamb served to 
show David the enormity of his crime. Read 
his words of repentance in verse 13. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, p. 721. 
THINK! 
from God? 

REMEMBER that all things are open to the 
view of God. 


Can we keep our hidden motives 


TUESDAY 
@> Lions Who Refused to Eat 


Open your Bible to Daniel 6. 

An animal story we all love is the one about 
the lions that couldn’t eat when they were 
hungry. 

The prophet Daniel, although a foreigner in 
Babylon, had so proved himself that he had 
been promoted to the highest office next to that 
of the king. This made the presidents and 
princes jealous, and they tried to find some 
fault in Daniel so that they could have an ex- 
cuse to have him put out of office. But Daniel 
was faultless, and the only thing they could 
think of was to get at him through his religion. 
Read in verses 6 to 9 what they succeeded in 
getting the king to do. 

Daniel could not give up offering his prayers, 
however, even if the king had so commanded. 
His enemies soon found him praying, and glee- 
fully they reported him to the king. The king 
was very upset, but he had signed the law. The 
penalty had to be inflicted—the guilty one was 
to be cast into a den of lions. The sentence was 
carried out, but the king spent a sleepless night, 
for he loved Daniel and respected his religion. 
Read what happened early in the morning, in 
verses 19 to 22. 

“God did not prevent Daniel’s enemies from 
casting him into the lions’ den; He permitted 
evil angels and wicked men thus far to ac- 
complish their purpose; but it was that He 





might make the deliverance of His servant 
more marked, and the defeat of the enemies of 
truth and righteousness more complete.”— 
Prophets and Kings, p. 543. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 


545, pars. 2, 3. 

THINK of the power of God who can shut 
the mouths of hungry lions. 

Pray to have the loyalty and courage of Daniel 
to be ready to face any danger rather than 
compromise with evil. 

WEDNESDAY 


The Ass That Jesus Rode 


Open your Bible to Matthew 21. 


Five hundred years before Jesus was born a 

prophet had written, “Rejoice greatly, O daugh- 
ter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: be- 
hold, thy King cometh unto thee: he is just, 
and having salvation; lowly, and riding upon an 
ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an ass” (Zech. 
9:9). 
This prophecy came true when Jesus ap- 
proached Jerusalem for the last time. Not even 
His disciples knew that He would not enter the 
city again. They were just outside the village of 
Bethphage, about three miles from Jerusalem. 
Read in verses 1 and 2 what Jesus told two of 
His disciples to do. 

The disciples soon returned with the ass and 
with its young colt. Enthusiastically they put 
their garments over it and helped our Lord to 
mount the animal. Their hopes were high, for 
now they felt sure Jesus would be made king 
and the Romans would be driven away. The ass 
was used by royalty, and this was one more 
hopeful sign to them. Read about Christ's tri- 
umphal ride into Jerusalem, in verses 8 to 11. 

Jesus knew that He was riding, not to His 
kingship, but to His death, but He had a pur- 
pose in thus riding triumphantly on an ass into 
the Holy City. 

“The events connected with this triumphal 
ride would be the talk of every tongue, and 
would bring Jesus before every mind. After His 


Just a little donkey! Yet prophets and apostles wrote of him. What made him better than other 








donkeys? He worked a few hours for Jesus. What. will it do for you to work a lifetime for Christ? 
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crucifixion, many would recall these events in 
their connection with His trial and death. They 
would be led to search the prophecies, and 
would be convinced that Jesus was the Messiah; 
and in all lands converts to the faith would be 
multiplied.”—-The Desire of Ages, p. 571. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
570; p. 571, par. 1 

THINK how His triumphal entry brought 
Jesus to the notice of all the people gathering 
in Jerusalem for the Passover. 

Pray for the time to come when Jesus will 
come to this earth in triumph. 


THURSDAY 
The Lost Sheep 


Open your Bible to Luke 15. 


One of the best-loved animal stories of the 
Bible is the story Jesus told about a sheep. 

Counting his sheep one night, the shepherd 
found that instead of the one hundred he should 
have had, he had only ninety-nine in the fold. 
No doubt he had led his sheep many miles that 
day looking for pasture, and somehow one had 
strayed. Its life was in danger in the wilderness 
where wild animals roamed, and the shepherd 
was naturally concerned for it. He must have 
walked a long way in the gathering darkness, 
calling and listening, but at last he was re- 
warded with the sight of his lost sheep. The poor 
animal must have worn itself out in its en- 
deavor to catch up with the flock. Read verse 5 
and see how the shepherd brought it home. 

But the shepherd was happy. His sheep was 
safe. Read what he did and said when he got 
home, in verse 6. 

“By the lost sheep Christ represents not only 
the individual sinner, but the one world that 
has apostatized and has been ruined by sin. 
This world is but an atom in the vast dominions 
over which God presides, yet this little fallen 
world—the one lost sheep—is more precious in 
His sight than are the ninety and nine that 
went not astray from the fold. Christ, the loved 
Commander in the heavenly courts, stooped 
from His high estate, laid aside the glory that 
He had with the Father, in order to save the 
one lost world.”—Christ’s Object Lessons, pp. 
190, 191. 


For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 186, par. 4; pp. 187, 188. 


TuInK of the goodness of Jesus in giving up 
His comforts to come in search of our lost 
world. 

Pray to be a searcher for souls who have be- 
come lost in the wilderness of sin. 


FRIDAY 


CONNECT THESE ANIMALS 
they taught: 
Hungry lions 


with the lessons 

No sin can go unno- 
ticed. 

Christ is King and will 

triumph over sin. 


A pet lamb 


An ass that talked God’s care for the sin- 


ner and world lost 
in sin. 
An ass and its colt Loyalty and obedience 
A lost lamb God's care for those 


who dare to witness 
for Him. 
Review the memory verse. 





Who Said Strawberry Jam? 
From page 19 


“It’s a little dirty.” Arthur’s voice was 
muffled as he handed the sack to his mother. 

“Why, what happened to the sack?” 
Mother looked at the dusty sack and the 
tied-up hole. As she untied the top and 
poured out the sugar into a pan there was 
complete silence. She saw the whole story. 
Arthur, too, saw more than he had noticed 
while he was scooping up the sugar, and he 
wondered why he hadn’t left the whole sup- 
ply right where it spilled. 

“You'll have to throw it out, won’t you, 
Mom?” His voice was choked a little, and 
he looked so unhappy that his mother felt 
sorry for him. 

“No, I can save it, but it will never make 
jam.” 

Arthur watched in wonder as his mother 
put the sugar into a kettle with water to 
make a syrup, and then added four egg 
whites. As the syrup boiled the refuse col- 
lected into the egg whites, and when it 
was skimmed off, clear syrup was left. 

“I'm sorry I didn’t go on the pony.” 

_ Mother silently poured the syrup into 
ars. 

“I should have known you were right, 
Mom. Next time I'll do what you say.” 

Mother gave him a quick pat on the 
shoulder as she passed. “I’m afraid there 
won't be any strawberry jam, but we won't 
say any more about the spilled sugar.” And 
she didn’t. 
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Junior Boys and Gitls 


Here are true stories to read, reread, and remember! 


Nine Volumes 


By GWENDOLEN 
LAMPSHIRE 
HAYDEN 





In these nine volumes you will find just the stories 
that will interest you. True tales of mission service— 
mountain caves—storms—wild animals—Indian raids— 
stalwart miners—cattle ranchers and frontiersmen. 

You will discover thrills galore in these narratives 
that range from the Canadian northwest and frontier 
America to lands across the sea—yet every tense situation 
resolves itself without recourse to violence. 

If you are looking for real enjoyment—here it is— 
and in addition you will find lessons to help you be 

courageous, cheerful, unselfish, and obedient. You will 
find new enjoyment each time you read these REALLY- 
TRULY STORIES. 

Have mother or dad order one or all of the nine 

volumes for you. 


PRICE EACH $2.00 


> Add mailing and insurance—15c first book—5c each additional volume 
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BROWNIE THE BAT, No. 7~By Harry Baers 
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1. Gerry found that his new pet had a very healthy 
appetite. One day Brownie ate 20 worms. Finding 
food for him became a problem. 2. With a little 
coaxing he soon learned to eat ground beef and 
liked it almost as well as insects. 3. Then Gerry 























4. While hanging from his perch in the cage Brownie 
began flapping his wings as if flying. When let out 
into the room he was able to fly at his first attempt. 
5. Once when he landed on the window sill a moth 
fluttered near his nose. He caught it and greedily 


gradually trained him to eat out of a jar lid a mix- 
ture of cottage cheese and boiled eggs. Since the 
bat in captivity was not nearly as active as it would 
have been outdoors the boy found it best not to 
overfeed him, but to keep him a little bit hungry. 
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ate it. 6. Since moths were plentiful around the 
porch light Gerry got out his butterfly net and 
caught a number of the “millers.” These night-flying 
insects that turn into cutworms, army worms, or tent 
caterpillars are one of the main foods of these bats. 








7. Gerry found that dead moths did not attract 
Brownie although he would eat them if they were 
touched to his mouth. Live ones that fluttered their 
wings would excite him and he would bite into them 
greedily. 8. When Brownie was loose in the room he 
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usually hung at the top of the window drapes and 
often slept there during the day. 9. Since he was so 
small and quiet it was easy to forget all about him, 
and sometimes the children were careless about 
closing the door. One night Brownie found it open 








